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AT THE SIGN OF THE SMILE. 
We're weary a-walking the highway of life; 
We're fretted and fluttered with worry and 
strife. 
Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old 
load, 
And rest at the inn at the turn of the road— 
Let us tarry awhile 
At “The Sign of the Smile.”’ 


Let us tarry awhile at “The Sign of the 
Smile’’— 
Forget all our griefs in the joys that beguile ; 
Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to 
night, 
Then up with our loads and we’ll find they 
are light— 
Let us tarry awhile 
At “The Sign of the Smile." 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ex-President Cleveland and President 
Koosevelt stand in sharp contrast in their 
views on the woman question. Mr. 
Cleveland thinks that if a woman joins 
even a single club, her home and her 
womanliness are in danger; and that if 
women were allowed to vote, the result 
would be disaster alike to women and the 
nation. On the other hand, Mr. Roose- 
velt, when Governor of New York, rec- 
ommended woman suffrage in his message 
to the Legislature, and in an address to 
the New York State Assembly of Mothers 
he said: 

A woman, to bea true mother, must be 
more than a cross between head-nurse 
and housekeeper. She must have an in- 
terest in outside things to keep her own 
self-respect; and when she loses that, she 
loses the respect of her children. No 
family can become all it should be, if the 
mother does not keep in touch sufficiently 
with outside interests and what is going 
ou in the world to become an intellectual 
stimulus to her children. 





Notice the announcement in another 
column of the Massachusetts annual meet- 
ing. Let us all get ready to go to Holy- 
oke. 





The Hancock School has just been suc- 
cessfully organized as a ‘‘school city.’’ 
It is noteworthy that the first school in 
Boston to adopt this method of training 
young people for self-government should 
be aschool for girls, and one of the very 
few public schools in Boston that have 
women as principals, Under the guid- 
ance of Miss Ellen Sawtelle, the experi- 
ment has a particularly good chance of 
success. If it works well, it will doubt- 
loss spread, to other Boston schools, and 
have as good results here as it has bad in 
Philadelphia and New York. Among 
these good results is the education of the 
pupils to see the rightfulness of equal 
suffrage. Girls who take part in electing 
mayor and city council to govern their 
“school city” are likely after graduation 
to ask why they cannot take part in elect- 





ing the real mayor and the real council. 
And a satisfactory answer has yet to be 
found. 





A new equal rights paper has been 
started in France, L’ Entente, the organ 
of the Groupe francais d’ Etudes femi- 
nistes. Its name indicates that it aims to 
bring about harmony and a good under- 
standing between men and women. It is 
@ monthly, published at 50 Rue Fabert, 
Paris, price five francs (one dollar) a year. 
The September number is full of interest- 
ing Matter. 





At the recent International Prison 
Congress in Budapest, Hon. 8S. J. Bar- 
rows, who has been the representative of 
the United States at these meetings for 
ten years, was elected president with 
great enthusiasm. He holds office till 
1910, when the next Congress will meet in 
Washington. As editor for many years 
of the Christian Register, later as Con- 
gressman, and now as National Prison 
Commissioner and secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, Mr. Barrows 
has always been a good friend of equal 
rights for women. He has championed 
the cause with both voice and pen. 





WOMEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL PRISON 
CONGRESS. 


An American woman attending the In- 
ternational Prison Congress at Buda Pesth 
says in a private letter: 

“Tf a woman travels about from one In- 
ternational Congress to another, if only as 
an appendage to her husband, a sort of 
‘lady-valet’ as well as comrade, she has 
a chance to see how women are regarded 
by these imposing bodies. Thus far the 
verdict is in favor of the general good 
sense of the men.”’ 

“In the International Prison Congress 
certainly women are held in great respect. 
Their reports and papers are translated 
and distributed as widely as those of the 
men. They become members on the same 
terms, share equally in the debates, and 
have the same voice in decisions. 

“Two of the prominent women at the 
recent meeting at Buda Pesth were Lydia 
Péet, LL. D., of Italy, and Fraulein Lydia 
von Wolfring, president of the Pestalozzi 
Union of Vienna. Each of these took 
prominent part in the proceedings, and 
both were recognized as leaders of great 
ability. Several American women at- 
tended the Congress.”’ 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Mary J. Condit of Roseland is the 
principal agent of the Roseland Water 
Company, just incorporated at Orange, 
N. J. She, Harriet J. Condit, and three 
men, constitute the company, and the 
office is at her house, 





Six months ago Mrs. F. A. Fitch tried 
to build up without capital a ‘‘home-made 
delivered lunch’’ business in New York 
City. She now has six boys employed 
who do nothing but deliver lunches, and 
she serves over 260 regular customers 
every day. She expects from the way her 
business is increasing to have a thousand 
customers before winter. Her lunches 
are good and appetizing, and are deliv- 
ered for ten cents each. The number 
served at present will provide an income 
of about $8,000 a year. How much of 
this will prove net profit remains to be 
seep, and depends upon Mrs. Fitch’s abil- 
ity as an economical manager. The rap- 
idly increasing number of customers she 
ascribes to a two-line advertisement which 
she keeps in the Evening Telegram. 


Mrs. W.’E. Morgan, wife of a council- 
man of Joplin, Mo., organized the Togo 
Mining Company a few months ago, and 
began working in an old abandoned mine 
about three miles from the city. The 
property had been condemned as worth- 
less, and there was nothing there, appar- 
ently, but a large dump-pile and a mine 
full of water. Mrs. Morgan tbought she 
saw something more. She purchased an 
engine, pump and other necessary sup- 
plies, employed men, had the mine drained 
and shaft sunk deeper, and began taking 
out some of the richest zinc ore ever 
found in the district. Mrs. Morgan super- 
intends all operations, and at the mines is 
dressed in a rubber skirt, coat, hat and 
boots. When it is necessary to go down 
into the mine, she ‘‘rides a tub” as easily 
and comfortably as a man. Her employees 
like the ‘‘Sunbonnet Boss,’’ as they call 
her, and work faithfully under her guid- 
ance, F, M. A. 





CLEVELAND ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

It is a pleasant coincidence that the 
Ladies’ Home Journal containing Mr. 
Cleveland’s article on the ‘immutable and 
unchangeable’ sphere of woman should 
have for its frontispiece a procession of 
college girls in cap and gown, bearing 
pumpkin lanterns which seem to be grin- 
ning in cheerful disdain. 

**Woman’s sphere,”’ or at least the pop- 
ular idea of it, is constantly changing. It 
has changed vastly since little Sophia 
Smith, destined in later years to become 
the founder of Smith College, sat on the 
doorstone outside the public school, lis- 
tening to the recitations going on inside, 
and weeping in childish grief because 
girls were not admitted. Indeed, the ag 
gregate of the changes already made is 
greater than the change involved in grant- 
ing the ballot. There is less difference 
between the position of a woman in Colo- 
rado and a woman in New York than be- 
tween the women of to-day and those of 
a hundred years ago. The revolution is 
mainly over, and no one but Mr. Cleve- 
land and a few other ultra conservatives 
would wish to retrace the steps already 
taken. 

Mr, Cleveland says: 

It is a mistake to suppose that any hu- 
man reas ‘n or argument is needful or ad- 
equate to the assignment of the relative 
positions to be assumed by man and wo- 
man in working out the problems of civil- 
ization. 

Then why does Mr. Cleveland reason 
and argue about it? A long course of 
reasoning and argument has been found 
needful to bring about each successive 
step of progress, and the necessity for 
reasoning and argument will not cease 
until the end of progress is reached. Mr. 
Cleveland, however, thinks that as regards 
the woman question, the end has been 
reached ; indeed, that progress has already 
gone too far. 

In this article against woman suffrage, 
as in his former article against women’s 
clubs, Mr. Cleveland discourses at much 
length on God’s intentions as to wo- 
man’s sphere. He has a great deal to say 
about “her allotted sphere of home,” ‘‘the 
place assigned to her,’’ ‘‘the area of her 
legitimate endeavor,’ “the work and mis- 
sion of women within the sphere to which 
God has adjusted them.’”’ He is quite as 
sure that the ballot-box lies outside wo- 
man’s proper sphere as that the woman’s 
club lies outside it. But if the trend of 
events can be taken as any indication of 
the divine purpose, it is clear that Mr. 
Cleveland is mistaken. 

Mr. Cleveland thinks that woman is 
‘not gifted with the power of clear and 
logical reasoning,’’ that she ‘deals mis- 
takenly with practical problems because 
sympathy or sentiment clouds her per- 
ception of the relative value of the factors 
involved;’’ that she is ‘‘unbusinesslike,’’ 
and “occasionally stubborn.’’ Mr, Cleve- 
land’s own article affords amusing proof 
that some of these characteristics are not 
wholly confined to women. 

During the past few months, a flood of 
evidence has poured in upon Mr, Cleve. 
land as to the good work accomplished 
by women’s clubs; but he staunchly says 
‘IT have no intention of modifying the 
opinions I have expressed relating to 
women’s clubs.’’ It is not women alone 
who are ‘‘occasionally stubborn.”’ 

Hon. John L. Shafroth said that not 
more than one in ten of the persons im- 
plicated in the Colorado election frauds 
were women. Mr. Clevelaud says this 
does not mitigate matters, for ‘‘the most 
giuttonous suffrage-corruptor in the world 
ought to be a happy scoundrel if he could 
‘implicate’ in bringing about his ends ten 
out of every hundred voters.’’ Mr. Shaf- 
roth said that one tenth of all the culprits 
were women. Mr. Cleveland assumes that 
one tenth of all the women were culprits— 
a blunder for which the dullest student 
in any logic class ought to get a bad mark. 
The census shows that not more than one 
tenth of the convicts in the State prisons 
of this country are women. Does it fol- 
low that one tenth of all the women in 
the United States are convicts in prison? 
Evidently, it is not women alone who 
sometimes lack “the power of clear and 
logical reasoning.”’ 

In three of the four equal suffrage 
States, it is not charged that any woman 
has ever cheated at elections. In the 
fourth, Colorado, during the first ten 
years after equal suffrage was granted, 
only one woman was convicted of illegal 
voting. Then in one Congressional Dis- 
trict there was an outbreak of election 
frauds, in which many men and a few 





women took part. The mvuntain that 
has been made out of this molehill indi- 
cates how hard it is for the opponents of 
equal rights to find any real ill-results of 
woman suffrage where it prevails. 

If Mr. Cleveland could show that more 
women than men cheated at the Colorado 
elections, he would score a fair point 
against woman suffrage. If the numbers 
of men and women cheating were about 
equal, it would not be an argument either 
way; but since election frauds are much 
rarer among the women, it is distinctly an 
argument for woman suffrage. . 

Mr. Cleveland calls the leaders of the 
suffrage movement ‘‘clamorous,”’ and ac- 
cuses them of “noisy discontent,” ‘‘un- 
pleasant temper,’’ and ‘‘unwomanly abuse 
and misrepresentation.’”’ After dealing 
these blows at them he says: 

A woman has the inalienable right of 
attacking without being attacked in turn. 
She may strike, but must not be struck 
either literally or figurativeiy. 

For centuries, under the common law 
of England, every husband might beat his 
wife. Nowadays it is not considered 
proper for a man to strike with his fist a 
woman who displeases him; but the ad- 
vocates of enlarged opportunities for wom- 
en still have to take a large amount of 
verbal castigation. ‘‘As is the yellow 
fever to the South, the grasshopper to the 
plains, and diphtheria to our Northern 
cities, so is Susan B, Anthony and her 
class to all pure, true, lovely women,”’ said 
the Grand Rapids Times, only a few years 
ago. Lucy Stone, one of the gentlest of 
women, was described in the press as a 
“‘she-hyena,’’ Edward W. Bok, editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, stigmatizes 
women who speak in public as ‘‘a blot 
upon American womanhood,”’ and Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck calls their argu- 
ments for equal rights ‘the neurotic 
caterwaulings of feminine hysteria.”’ I 
am not aware that any suffrage leader 
uses language as extreme about those 
who differ with her. 

It is related that a man of little educa- 
tion but great natural shrewdness was 
once appointed a judge in India. His de- 
cisions were so uniformly just that a 
friend asked him in confidence how he 
managed to tell the right side from the 
wrong with so much accuracy. He an- 
swered, “I make the plaintiff and defend- 
ant plead their cause before me, and I 
notice which gets mad first and begins to 
call the other names. Then I know that 
that man is in the wrong.’”’ If this con- 
troversy were to be decided agaiust the 
party that has indulged in the larger 
amount of abuse, it would not be the 
women. 

Mr. Cleveland harps upon the suffrage 
movement’s ‘‘peculiar susceptibility to 
bad leadership.’’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was elected president of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association when it was 
first formed, more than thirty years ago, 
and she is its president still, Our Na- 
tional and State presidents are not only 
women of much more than average brains, 
but most of them of more than average 
goodness. Col. T. W. Higginson, in the 
chapter of his ‘‘Common Sense about 
Women” entitled ‘Follow your Leaders,”’ 
says: 

It is constantly said that the majority 
of women do not yet desire to vote, and it 
is true. But to find out whether they are 
likely to wish for it, we must keep our eyes 
on the women who lead their sex. The 
representative women, those who natu- 
rally stand for the rest, those most emi- 
nent for knowledge and self-devotion, 
how do they view this thing? 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, about 
which those who have watched this move- 
ment for twenty years can hardly be mis- 
taken, that almost any woman who reaches 
a certain point of intellectual or moral de- 
velopment will presently be found desir- 
ing the ballot for her sex. If this be so, 
it predicts thefuture, It is the judgment 
of Grant and Sherman and Sheridan as 
against that of the average private soldier. 

Mr. Cleveland refers to the mock refer- 
endum in Massachusetts ten years ago, 
when only a fraction of the women in the 
State voted for suffrage. He omits to 
mention that only a much smaller frac- 
tion voted against it. The women’s vote 
stood—yes, 22,204; no, 861. Hesays there 
were 47 towne in which not one woman 
voted yes. There were 238 townsin which 
not one woman voted no, and this al- 
though the ‘‘Man Suffrage Association” 
covered the walls of every town and vil- 
lage in the State with large posters urging 
the women to vote no. 

Mr. Cleveland says the number of wom- 
en voting for suffrage was less than the 
number who sometimes vote at sckool 


(Continued on Page 158.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss NETTIE Payne, of Butler, Pa., is 
probably the only young woman in the 
country who is desk sergeant on the po- 
lice force. She is on duty from 7 P. M. 
until 5 A, M., and in every way attends to 
the duties of the office which she occupies. 


Mrs. DoNALD McLEAN, president-gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the Amerlcan 
Revolution, has created a new committee, 
to be known as the “school city commit- 
tee,’’ and has placed at its head Mrs. John 
A. Murphy, who is deeply interested in 
the extension of the school city idea. 


Mrs. EMILy WELLS Foster, for eleven 
years connected with the State Board of 
Education for the Blind at Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the board and will be succeeded 
by John Dunbar Rusher, who bas been 
assisting her since January. Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s connection with the board dates 
from its origin, in 1893, when she was 
made assistant secretary, holding that 
post until 1901, when she became secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Miss MELIssA Kim, @ native of Korea, 
has arrived in San Francisco, where she 
will study medicine. There is a general 
movement among the women of China and 
Korea, Miss Kim says, in favor of higher 
education, and her intimate friend in Hoo- 
Chow was Sing Wong Tsing Ling, a Chi- 
nese girl, who has recently gone to Japan 
to study law there, and will practice in 
the Japanese courts. But few Korean 
women have come to this country thus 
far, and Miss Kim is the first to speak 
English at all. She is twenty-eight years 
old. 


Mrs. Ruts A, Kenyon, of Monroe, Neb., 
was the only woman delegate to the con- 
vention of the National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, held recently in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. She is secretary of the 
Platte County Association, and a regular 
carrier. Her route is twenty-six miles 
long. She travels in a small mail wagon. 
and in cold weather takes with her an oil 
stove. Although the temperature was 40 
below zero much of the time, and the 
snow very deep, Mrs. Kenyon made regu- 
lar trips daily last winter, except once 
when a terrible blizzard was raging and it 
was impossible for any one to cross the 
prairie. 


Mrs, CLARENCE MACKAY, who was re- 
cently made a member of the school board 
of Roslyn, Long Island, is proving ener- 
getic in the discharge of her duties, and 
has introduced several innovations. The 
board meetings are held in the teachers’ 
room. Mrs, Mackay obtained leave to 
have the room renovated, provided it 
were done without expense to the dis- 
trict. She immediately bad the dull drab 
walls and woodwork painted cream white. 
She then bought comfortable office chairs, 
a Morris chair, couch and other neat fur- 
nishings. The four men commissioners 
heartily congratulated Mrs. Mackay on 
the change she had effected. 


Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League and vice- 
president of the N, A. W. S. A., will have 
the sympathy of all her friends in the 
sudden death of her beautiful and gifted 
daughter. She was a student at Smith 
College. She wished to take gymnasium 
work, but as she had for some time suf- 
fered from a chronic heart-trouble, she 
went to the doctor’s office first to be ex- 
amined and see whether it would be safe 
for her to undertake it. While waiting 
for the doctor to arrive, she complained 
of feeling unwell, and almost instantly 
expired. Mrs. Kelley has several sons, 
but no other daughter. 


Miss KATHERINE A. KARL is the first 
person from the Western world who has 
been received into the intimacy of the 
Chinese imperial palaces. Miss Karl 
painted four portraits of the Empress 
Dowager of China, and for nearly a year 
resided at court, attended all the fétes, 
and saw the Empress Dowager on terms 
of intimate companionship almost daily. 
She has written the story of her experi- 
ences, the first chapters of which are pub- 
lished in the October Century, together 
with Miss Karl’s portrait of the Empress 
Dowager, of which the original is now in 
the National Museum at Washington. 
Portrait sketches of the young Empress, 
the secondary wife of the Emperor, and 
other ladies, with drawings made by Miss 
Kar! illustrating scenes at court, accom- 
pany the article, 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL ALLY. 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland is the 
political idol of many conservative men 
who feel grateful to him for having, dur- 
ing his presidency, forced an unwilling 
Congress to repeal the silver coinage law, 
thereby establishing the single gold stand- 
ard. Naturally, therefore, his recent 
solemn predictions of disaster to result 
from extending suffrage to women, al- 
though refuted by nearly forty years’ suc- 
cessful experience in Wyoming, and by 
satisfactory results in Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, Canada, and every other locality 
where it exists, might have tended to in- 
tensify prejudice in certain quarters, had 
he assailed woman suffrage alone. But 
his abnormal and excessive conserva- 
tism had previously led him to make 
an elephantine and ponderous attack on 
women’s clubs in general as mischievous 
and demoralizing. That was a position 
which exposed him to ridicule. 

Smarting under very general adverse 
criticism, be has renewed his attack upon 
women’s clubs as “nurseries of woman 
suffrage radicalism.’’ But his diatribe 
against woman suffrage was deprived of 
the weight it might otherwise have car- 
ried. For he had already enlisted against 
himself many thousand intelligent women 
who had hitherto shown no special sym- 
pathy with the suffrage movement, but 
who are now stirred by just resentment 
against gratuitous misrepresentation. 
They naturally feel that since Mr. Cleve- 
land regards women’s associations for 
mental culture as dangerous, the inference 
is unavoidable that he regards intellectual 
stagnation as the ‘condition of women’s 
safety from contamination, 

Many men oppose woman suffrage be- 
cause they believe that few women desire 
it, and therefore fear that if conceded to 
all women it would be largely exercised by 
the ignorant and debased, while the bet 
ter women would remain indifferent or 
opposed. They are not aware that, in 
every State where women have been grant- 
ed full suffrage, they vote as generally as 
the men, while the men vote more gener- 
ally than they did before suffrage was ex- 
tended to women. Such men would wil- 
lingly extend the suffrage to women if they 
believed that it would be exercised as 
generally as it is exercised by men. They 
frankly admit that most women are capa- 
ble of voting intelligently, and even regret 
their present lack of political interest. For 
the views of such men we have a certain 
respect. But Mr. Cleveland holds a very 
different position. He regards women’s 
interest in pnblic effairs as undesirable 
and pernicious—so much so that he looks 
upon public associations of women with 
disapproval. He would keep women 
aloof from sympathies and interests out- 
side of the domestic and ‘‘society’’ routine. 
He himself seeks relaxation in fishing or 
other out-door physical exercise. He sees 
no reason why women should enlarge the 
monotonous round of their domestic oc- 
cupations by a consideration of those po- 
litical questions which have been hitherto 
reserved for men alone. 

Such views may please dull and super- 
ficial women, content to exist in intellec 
tual torpor, but will not be acceptable to 
those of spiritand intelligence. If mental 
culture leads to a belief in woman suf- 
frage, as Mr. Cleveland seems to imply, 
this is itself the strongest argument in its 
favor. 

Meanwhile the women’s clubs are here 
to stay. They are a permanent and grow- 
ing feature of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion. More and more they will bring 
women into those political activities 
which the Sage of Princeton deprecates 
and deplores. H. B. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Woman’s Medical Club of Portland, 
Ore., recently indorsed the equal suffrage 
movement by @ unanimous vote, and the 
members took signature blanks to circu- 
late. 

Agnes V. Kelley, M. D., of Meadville, 
Pa., proposes to build one hundred plain 
country school houses in Alabama and 
Louisiana. Dr. Kelley is a Southern wo- 
man, and she says that school accommo- 
dation in the rural districts is one of the 
greatest needs in the South. She will de- 
vote considerable means of her own to the 
work, and expects to receive help from 





officials of both States and other persons 
interested, She says: ‘‘My purpose is to 
go personally and locate the site of each 
building, being careful that these school- 
houses are built where they are most 
needed,.and I shall personally superintend 
the erection of every building, and also the 
school after its completion. Governors 
Jelks of Alabama and Blanchard of Louis- 
jana have promised to be present and lay 
the corner stone of the first building in 
each of their respective States.”’ 


A London hospital conducted entirely 
by women is described by Lady Henry 
Somerset in Madame. It is the New Hos- 
pital for Women, founded in 1872. Ex- 
cepting the janitor, there is not a man con- 
nected with the place. 

‘*From Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., the 
consulting physician, and Mrs. Scharlieb, 
M.D., the consulting surgeon, through 
all the grades of the medical staff, which, 
with the two anzsthetists,numbers seven- 
teen, right down to the dispensers and 
the secretary, women exclusively hold 
themselves responsible for the success of 
the hospital,’”’ says Lady Henry Somerset. 

‘*Even the interior decorations, the Rus- 
sian-like touches of beauty combined with 
utility, owe their origin to a woman, for 
they are the work and design of Mrs. Gar- 
rett Anderson and Mrs, Faweett. 

“It is impossible to fail to notice the 
intelligence displayed by women in the 
design and general arrangement of their 
domestic matters. The kitchen is admir- 
ably equipped, and is situated at the top 
of the building. Descending to the other 
extremity of the hospital you come to the 
out-patients’ department, where the semi-. 
circular benches are always crowded. In 
the operating-room upstairs, a gleaming 
white apartment, last year 166 major and 
207 minor operations were performed.”’ 








WOMEN’S DEBT TO GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The passing away of the Scotch novel- 
ist and poet, George Macdonald, removes 
aman to whom the religious world owes 
much for helping to lift the black shadow 
of the old Calvinistic theology from thou- 
sands of troubled minds, and for bringing 
a new conception of the fatnerhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man into 
thousands of aching hearts. The younger 
generation cannot realize what a hindrance 
and affliction some of the old doctrines 
were, while they were still accepted by 
the mass of the people. George Mac- 
donald believed in a God worth loving, 
and loved him with all his heart, and 
taught many to love both God and their 
neighbor. 

This is a debt owed to him by men and 
women alike. But women have especial 
reason to be grateful to him for the rev- 
erent and tender feeling toward woman- 
hood shown in aljl his books. In ‘Paul 
Faber’’—the sequel to “Thomas Wing- 
fold’’-—Wingfold says to his wife: 

‘The most devoted of wives are some- 
times afraid of the men they yet consider 
the very models of husbands. It is a 
brutal shame that a woman should feel 
afraid, or even uneasy, instead of safe, 
beside her husband.”’ 

“You are always on the side of the 
women, Thomas,”’ said his wife; “and I 
love you for it somehow—I can’t tell 
why.”’ 

“You make a mistake to begin with, 
my dear: you don’t love me because I am 
on the side of the women, but because I 
am on the side of the wronged. If the 
man happened to be the injured party, 
and I took the side of the woman, you 
would be down upon me like an ava- 
lanche.’’ ( 

Macdonald’s attitude was like Wing- 
fold’s. This same novel, ‘‘Paul Faber,”’’ 
emphasizes especially the justice of an 
equal moral standard for men and women, 
It is the story of a doctor, well-meaning, 
kind-hearted and courageous, but an 
atheist. He marries a beautiful woman 
of whose history he knows little—a wo- 
man who has been brought up in a con- 
ventionally religious way. He and she 
have each a secret sin in their past lives, 
and neither tells the other. After some 
time the wife’s conscience troubles her, 
and she confesses to her husband. He 
casts her off in fury. She, being wholly 
devoted to him, determines to free him 
from her by drowning herself, but is res- 
cued at the water’s edge by a woman 
friend, who hides her till her child is 
born. Her bonnet is found floating on the 
pool, and everyone believes her dead. Her 
husband broods over his loss; his con- 
science begins to reproach him; he re- 
members his own wrong-doing, and grad- 
ually comes to the conclusion that ‘there 
was not a stone on the face of the earth 
that would consent to be cast at her 
by him.” Discovery and reconciliation 
follow; and the end of the book leaves the 
doctor not wholly cured of his atheism, 
but so much developed by love and suffer- 
ing as to be well on the way to a cure. 

Macdonald’s numerous novels show of- 
ten a lack of artistic finish—he wrote too 
fast, having to support not only a large 
family of his own, but the many friendless 
children whom he and his wife were al- 
ways adopting—but his books contain 





many scenes that burn themselves into 
the memory. They are full of graphic 
pictures of Scottish life and character, 
delicate poetic fancy, keen appreciation 
of nature, and true and tender human 
feeling. Among persons who are not re- 
pelled by Scotch dialect, there will always 
be admirers of such noble books as ‘‘Rob- 
ert Faiconer’’—a story aimed especially 
against the doctrine of everlasting damna. 
nation—‘*David Elginbrod” and ‘‘Alec 
Forbes of Howglen;”’ while for those who 
dislike dialect, there is a long list of nov- 
els where the scene is laid in England. 
The fairy tales—‘'Phantastes,”’ ‘‘At the 
Back of the North Wind,” ‘*The Princess 
and the Goblin,’’ etc.,—must delight every 
imaginative child. 

Dr. Macdonald was fiercely denounced 
for his heresies thirty or forty years ago, 
but even the orthodox papers now have 
kind words for him. Estelle M. Hurll, in 
the Congregationalist, gives an interesting 
account of a visit she paid to him in 
Italy, where his last years were spent; of 
the gray stone castle,Casa Coraggio, ‘‘The 
House of Courage,’’ in which he made his 
home; his unaffected kindness and over- 
flowing hospitality; and the large group 
of young people and friends that always 
gathered around him. She says: 

All sorts of topics were touched upon— 
American literature, the elevation of the 
stage. woman’s share in government... . 
All Mr. Macdonald’s ideas, as might be 
expected, showed a large tolerance for 
progress and innovation. He had no prej- 
udices against sex, race or creed, but re- 
garded all new movements as working 
toward the fulfilment of God’s plans. He 
was a splendid optimist. A. 8. B, 





CLEVELAND ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


elections. At school elections women can 
cast a legal vote, which has a chance of 
accomplishing something. On the suf- 
frage ‘‘referendum,’’ their vote was to 
have no legal validity, and was to give 
the women nothing if the majority went 
in their favor. Under the circumstances, 
it was surprising that so many as 23,000 
women took the trouble to register and 
go to the polls. 

Most women are indifferent on.the suf- 
frage question, as the mass of both men 
and women generally are indifferent to all 
reforms; but of the women who take any 
decided interest in the question either 
way, the large majority are in favor. This 
has been shown in every State where pe- 
titions for suffrage and remonstrances 
against it have been sent in. The peti- 
tioners have always outnumbered the re- 
monstrants, generally fifty or a hundred 
to one. It was conspicuously shown at 
the time of the last Constitutional Con- 
vention in New York, when the anti-suf- 
fragists got 15,000 signatures and the suf- 
fragists 300,000. The Massachusetts ref- 
erendum merely demonstrated the same 
thing by an official count. 

Mr. Cleveland gives figures to show the 
smallness of women’s school vote, but his 
figures are fantastically incorrect. For 
instance, he says that in Cleveland, O., in 
the year 1898, only 82 women registered 
to vote. According to the secretary of 
the Cleveland Board of Inspectors of 
Elections, in that year 5,730 women regis- 
tered and 4,831 voted. In Cleveland the 
head of the school system is elected bien- 
nially, and only a few comparatively un- 
important officers are chosen on the alter- 
nate year; hence on the off year the 
school vote of both men and women is 
always light. The opponents of equal 
rights are in the habit of comparing the 
women’s vote at the full election with 
their vote at the off-year election, in order 
to show that their interest is declining. 
The figures furnished by the secretary of 
the Board of Elections Inspectors tell 
quite another story. In 1896, 2,728 wom- 
en registered and 1,632 voted; in 1897 (the 
off year) 408 registered and 228 voted; in 
1898, 5,730 registered and 4,831 voted; in 
1899, 978 registered and 763 voted; in 
1900, 9,214 registered and 7,359 voted; in 
1901, 826 registered and 706 voted; in 1902, 
14,768 registered and 12,908 voted. Mr. 
Cleveland evidently gave statistics with- 
out taking any pains toverify them. This 
was “unbusinesslike.”’ It was also un- 
fair; for those egregiously false figures 
will go all over the world, and be accepted 
because given by an Ex-President of the 
United States. Women are not the only 
persons who are sometimes guilty of ‘‘mis- 
representation.”’ 

Taking the country over, the women’s 
school vote is small, as the men’s vote is 
invariably small when school officers only 
are to be chosen; but there is no evidence 
that the women’s vote shows any general 
decline. 

It must also be noted that the women’s 
school vote, though small, is of excellent 
quality. Col. T. W. Higginson said, in 
answer to the prediction that the best 
women would not vote: ‘in Massachu- 
setts, under school suffrage, the com- 
plaint has been that only the best women 
vote.”’ 

The women’s vote has also been gener- 





ally cast for the best interests of the 
schools. When Theodore Roosevelt was 
asked his reasons for recommending wo- 
man suffrage in his message to the New 
York Legislature, he answered that his 
home town of Oyster Bay had long needed 
anew school-house, but had never been 
able to get it till the women were given a 
vote on school questions. Then the 
mothers voted the new school-house im- 
mediately. A. &. B, 
(To be continued.) 





SOCIAL AND LEGAL CONDITIONS IN 
WYOMING. 


On Wyoming Day at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, Judge J. A. Van Ors- 
dell of Cheyenne spoke in part as follows: 

Lord Byron, when asked what was the 
best form of government, replied that 
they were all so bad it would be hard to 
say which was the poorest. While there 
is some truth in this, it is equally true 
that every country has as good a govern- 
ment as its people deserve. The consti- 
tution and laws of a country are a fair 
index of the intelligence and morals of its 
citizens. In order that you may ascer- 
tain the social and civic conditions that 
prevail in Wyoming, we invite the closest 
scrutiny of our constitution, our laws, 
our institutions, and the manner in which 
the various departments of the State gov- 
ernment are conducted. 

On June 25, 1868,the Territory of Wyom- 
ing was organized. It occupies a unique 
position on the map of the United States. 
It is the only State that contains paris of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Oregon coun- 
try, the Texas Annexation, and the Mexi- 
ean Cession. These four annexations em- 
braced most of the present territory of 
the United States lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. Wyoming has 
been under more rulers, and experienced 
more kinds of government within the 
same period of time, than any State in the 
Union, and probably than any country on 
the globe. It has been under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Charles I., Philip II., Philip 
IIl., Philip 1V., Charles II., Philip V., 
Ferdinand IV., Charles III., Charles IV., 
Ferdinand VII., and Joseph Bonaparte of 
Spain; Francis I., Henry II., Francis II., 
Charles IX., Henry I1I., Henry IV., Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., the Republic and the Consulate of 
France under Napoleon the Great; and 
Louisiana, Missouri, Texas, Oregon, Utah, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Idaho, the United 
States of America, and Wyoming. All the 
great highways from East to West, along 
which the pioneers of western civilization 
made their way to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, and to lay claim by right of dis- 
covery to Oregon, lay across our State. 
The first white American to tread its soil 
was John Coulter, one of the survivors of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, in com- 
memoration of which this exposition has 
been organized. The vast prairies of 
Kansas and Nebraska were filling up dur- 
ing our Territorial days, and attracting 
the larger part of the Western immigra- 
tion. A few hardy pioneers, the flower 
of the immigrants that turned their faces 
westward during that stirring period, 
more daring than the rest, crossed the 
plains and invaded the mountain fastness 
of Wyoming. They were the pioneers, 
the advance guard of that energetic, pro- 
gressive, intelligent citizenship that is to- 
day pushing Wyoming to the front rank 
of Western commonwealths, 

Wyoming, occupying the position that 
it did in the early days, was of necessity 
the battle-ground on which were fought 
many of the severest conflicts on behalf 
of Western civilization. Eastern people 
read of these events, until they imagined 
Wyoming to be the refuge of cut-throats 
and outlaws. All this is a misconception. 
No State is better governed, or inhabited 
by a more law-abiding people. 1 chal- 
lenge any country to furnish better pro- 
tection to life and property than exists in 
our State. 

Fifteen years ago to-day, Wyoming was 
admitted as a State. With a population, 
at that time, of about fifty thousand peo- 
ple, scattered over a territory of almost 
one hundred thousand square miles, State- 
hood found us well equipped to assume 
the responsibilities that the new condi- 
tion imposed. Cities and towns had 
sprung up, mines of incalculable wealth 
had been developed, and vast fortunes had 
been amassed. No Territory ever came 
into the Union better equipped for State- 
hood, or with a finer array of public insti- 
tutions. This handful of scarce fifty 
thousand people assumed the responsi- 
bilities of Statehood with a State Capitol 


building that cost upwards of half a mil-. 


lion dollars; a university fully equipped 
with splendid buildings and in full opera- 
tion; a State penitentiary, an insane asyl- 
um, and a deaf, dumb and blind institute, 
all with splendidly-equipped buildings and 
good management. I should say in this 
connection that we also had a poor farm, 
but we have never had any use for it, for 
report after report of our State Board of 
Charities and Reform contains the infor. 








mation that there is not a pauper that is q 
public charge within the State or any 
county thereof. 

Almost immediately following State. 
hood, came the great financial crisis that 
culminated in the panic of 1893, and stag. 
nated progress and development through. 
out the entire country. When prosperity 
returned, Wyoming, with her progressive 
citizenship, was found upon the crest of 
the wave. From 1896 to the present time 
our people have prospered beyond any 
others. There is a larger wealth per cap- 
ita possessed by the residents of Wyoming 
to-day than by those of any other State or 
country. This can be best appreciated 
when I say that there is yet almost a 
square mile of territory for every man, 
woman and child in the State. 

Such a people will not tolerate a lax 
administration of justice, or a weak or 
corrupt execution and enforcement of 
law. Their superior intelligence prompted 
them to establish a strong State govern- 
ment, and enact salutary laws. Our State 
executive officers are elected for four 
years, a period sufficiently long to enable 
the various departments to demonstrate 
the wisdom or fallacy of avy policy they 
may inaugurate. In other words, the term 
of office is long enough to justify charging 
every officer with the responsibility of the 
success or failure of his administration. 

The Judicial Department of our State 
government is organized upon the strong. 
est yet simplest plan. We have but three 
courts: the Justice of the Peace Court, 
the District Court and the Supreme Court, 
In many States they have circuit, county 
and probate courts, but by the blending 
of these into one court of general juris- 
diction, the District Court expenses are 
curtailed, litigation expedited, and justice 
administered by a man learned in the law, 
which is often not the case in courts of 
limited jurisdiction. Our courts are well 
equipped with able, honest and fearless 
judges. The bar is composed of lawyers 
who are the peers of those of any State, 
Our civil code was taken from Ohio, our 
probate code from California, and our 
criminal code largely from Indiana. With 
their adoption we have adopted the inter- 
pretations placed upon them by the courts 
of last resort of the respective States from 
which they were taken. Our laws are 
vigorously and speedily enforced, and the 
percentage of crime among our citizens is 
very low. We have emerged from our 
pioneer days, and the rough customs of 
the frontier are no longer tolerated in 
Wyoming. 

From the earliest settlement of the Ter- 
ritory, Wyoming has been inhabited by a 
broad-minded, energetic, self-reliant, pro- 
gressive class of citizens. NoState inthe 
nation, not even those that composed the 
original Union, has laws more conducive 
to the upbuilding of the commonwealth 
and the general welfare of its citizens. 
Our people have entertained broad views 
upon all public questions. One of the 
acts of the first Territorial Legislature 
was to grant women the unrestricted right 
of suffrage. For thirty-six years in Wy- 
oming women have voted on all questions 
equally with the men. This was an ad- 
vanced step to take more than a third of 
a century ago. The question at that re- 
mote date was @ new one. It had not 
been discussed and studied as it has to- 
day. No experiment in woman suffrage 
has been attempted, It remained for this 
infant Territory to make the new depart- 
ure, and declare that worth alone, and not 
sex, shall be the test of citizenship. En- 
lightened by our Territorial experience, a 
similar provision was placed in the State 
constitution, where it stands to-day as 
one of the pillars of our fundamental law, 


and it will there remain as long as Wyom- , 


ing enjoys a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. As to this great experiment, I 
can give only commendatory testimony. 
It has stood the test in every particular. 
Our elections are conducted honestly, and 
a polling-place in Wyoming on election 
day is as orderly as an old-time Puritan 
prayer meeting. Husband and wife, 
brother and sister, go side by side to the 
polls and exercise the sovereign preroga- 
tive of citizenship, under the protection 
of beneficent laws which they have joined 
in enacting and for which they are equally 
responsible. Our women do not evince a 
desire to hold office or engage in the vo- 
cation of practical politics, They attend 
the primaries, which are conducted in as 
orderly a manner asan election. Ina few 
exceptional cases, where one has aspired 
to become a ward politician, and has been 
employed by the political committees to 
do missionary work among the women, it 
has usually been found neither satisfac- 
tory nor profitable. One thing, however, 
has been emphatically demonstrated,— 
that political parties must exercise great 
care in the selection of candidates for 
office. If a man is nominated whose moral 
character is not up to the normal stand- 
ard, the women will forsake party lines 
and bury him beneath an avalanche of 
ballots. 

During our history as a State, we have 
never had a defalcation in office, This is 
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New England Conservatory of Music 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
(FIFTY-THIRD YEAR) 


OPENED SEPTEMBER [4th 





TS are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New 
England Conservatory of Music that mark it an institution of unusual efficiency. 
The remarkable equipment and strong organization for musical education have 


resulted from a growth of more than fifty years. 


The material increase is significant, 


but of greater importance -is the experience that has come from these fifty years of 


progress. 


To-day, no school in America can contribute as much and none in Europe 


offer more toward a musical education than the New England Conservatory of Music. 


Every branch of a musical education has a special master. 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


The student’s capacity 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 


are eagerly sought as teachers. 


Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 


The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Resi- 
dence buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the Year 


Book, which will be sent on request. 


Office open for Registration September 7. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


“WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 


Easy to Use—Won’t Tear the Skirts 
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BROTHER 


THE “OBLAST”? SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boylston Streets 
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‘Meyer Jonasson & Co 
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SILK WAISTS 


Of Chiffon Taffeta, in various styles of insertions 
and in a most exquisite color range. 
$7.50 Values for 


$5.00 
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W* are showing a splendid 


Ladies’ SILK 
Summer wear. 


F. FISK, 


144 Tremont St. 











due to two reasons, the high character of 
the men elected to office, and the method 
provided in the constitution and statutes 
for examining the accounts of public offi- 
cers, We havea State examiner of public 
accounts, who is vested with more power 
and authority than any other officer in 
the State. He is empowered and it is 
made his duty to examine the accounts of 
all,State, county, and district officers, in- 
cluding school districts, and if any short- 
age is discovered in the accounts of any 
officer, it is made his duty immediately to 
take charge of the office, and hold it until 
the shortage is legally accounted for or a 
new officer installed. The State Examiner 
is required to examine, at least once each 


year, all State banks, building and loan 
associations and other monied corpora- 
tions created under the laws of the State, 
and if he finds the business of any such 
institution conducted in a manner that in 
his judgment is unsafe, he is required by 
law to report the same to the Governor, 
who may take such action as the emer- 
gency may demand for the protection of 
public and private interests. His author- 
ity extends also to examining the ac- 
counts of the officers of all the State and 
county institutions. 

Our State lies almost entirely within 
the arid region. The one article upon 
which we most depend for existence is 
water. With water, our mountain valleys 
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and plains can be made to produce abund- 
antly. Hence the irrigation problem lies 
at the foundation of our existence. The 


-perpetual snows of the mountains and the 


great river systems that traverse our 
State furnish an abundance of water for 
all purposes that our necessities will ever 
require, if it can only be properly con- 
served and utilized. Our irrigation laws 
are the accepted model for other States of 
the arid region. In our constitution and 
the laws that have been enacted since its 
adoption, we broke away from all prece- 
dents established by the older States, and 
constructed a system far in advance of 
anything heretofore known in this coun- 
try. It is universally conceded that on 
the subject of irrigation in the United 
States, Wyoming is the law-giver. By 
constitutional provision, the title to the 
water forever remains in the State, Its 
control is placed in the hands of a board 
composed of men experienced in the sub- 
ject of irrigation, instead of in the courts, 
as is the case in many of the States. The 
endless litigation and entanglements in 
which the citizens of some of our sister 
States have been involved, under court 
contro), led our people, both in framing 
the constitution and in the enactment of 
laws on the subject, wisely to steer clear 
of this pitfall. Wyoming was the first 
State to accept, by act of Legislature, the 
provisions of the Act of Congress known 
as the Carey Arid Land Act, granting to 
each of the arid States for the purpose of 
reclamation one million acres of land. 
While a member of the Legislature of 
Wyoming in 1895, I had the honor to intro- 
duce this measure, and was also chairman 
of the committee that had charge of it. As 
a result of this measure, more than half a 
million acres of the public domain are 
being reclaimed and will soon be settled 
by progressive, energetic, honest farmers, 
each owning his home, and lending his 
efforts to build up a great commonwealth. 

We are proud of the educational advan- 
tages afforded by our State. ‘The school 
laws are broad and liberal; they provide 
for the education of every child, even in 
the most remote parts of the State. The 
system is complete, from the toddling in- 
fant in the kindergarten to the university 
graduate with cap and gown. Free text- 
books are provided by the State, and ev- 
ery advantage offered that is afforded by 
the most advanced of the older States. 
We have a State University of which we 
are proud. It is liberally and generously 
supported. Wyoming has proceeded thus 
far upon the theory that the strength and 
safety of the State depends upon the intel- 
ligence of its citizens. How well she has 
succeeded is demonstrated by the fact that 
there is a less percentage of illiteracy 
found there than in any place of compar- 
ative size on the globe, Education is re- 
garded by our people as the great safe- 
guard of liberty. This idea is emphasized 
by the fact that as one of the qualifica- 
tions for voting in our State, the voter 
must be able intelligently to read the con- 
stitution of the State in English. 

The exercise of sound business princi- 
ples in all public affairs has elevated 
Wyoming to an enviable position in the 
eyes of those who have investigated our 
economic conditions. Our citizens are 
progressive. In the management of pub- 
lic affairs, economy has been the watch- 
word. Five years ago our Legislature 
provided a fund for the payment of our 
public debt, on a sliding scale, running 
through a period of twenty years. If the 
same policy is followed for the next fifteen 
years that has been pursued in the past 
five, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will be, the entire}public debt of 
the State wlll be wiped out. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Opat. A Novel, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


Here is a strange contrast between two 
women: one the embodiment of grace, 
beauty, sympathy and kindness, but abso- 
lutely without a will of her own, reflect- 
ing like achameleon the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the companion of the hour; the 
other hard, angular, resolute, but ani- 
mated by aspiration, and capable of the 
utmost self-denial. Here too are men, one 
capable of great things, but needing the 
incentive of an appreciative associate; the 
other selfish, domineering, and regardless 
of all moral obligation. The tragedy of 
their fate condemned al) to do the wrong 
thing and fail of happiness in conse- 
quence, It is asad but interesting story. 

H. B. B 


Law. By Mary Anderson 
Matthews. New York: Broadway Pub- 
lishing Co. 1905. 

This is a plea for woman’s rights in the 
guise of a story. A young woman has 
studied law, notwithstanding the efforts 
of her friends to dissuade her, and proves 
a success. She secures the acquittal of a 
poor, sick woman, a self-confessed thief, 
by showing to the jury the circumstances 
of extreme destitution of her sick child 
under which the act had been committed. 
Her success as a lawyer was brilliant and 
assured, but she gave it up for love, when 
the right man wooed and won her. The 


LOVE Vs. 





In the Realm of the Rugs 


Our Absolute Supremacy 


Is Strikingly Apparent 


Indeed we have come to be known far and near as The 
Rug Specialty House of New England. It has taken years 
of honest, painstaking endeavor to attain to this enviable superi- 
ority—it shall be maintained at all costs. 

One reason for the unbounded confidence the public feel 
in us is that our rugs are never fictitiously appraised. We 
handle them on the same conservative, matter of fact basis that 


obtains here with all other merchandise. 


Consequently it is 


always safe to buy here—always safe to count on the very low- 


est prices. 


East India Druggets 


These are the very finest weave of Druggets made—moreover, the 
designs are the most artistic we have ever seen, the colorings the most 


pleasing. Note the prices: 
Size 3x6 feet. 
Size 9x12 feet. 
Size 12x15 feet. 


Usual price 6.50 each. 
Usual price 42.50 each, 
Usual price 67.50 each. 


Ours 4.50 
Ours 23.75 
Ours 39.50 





Royal Wilton Rugs 


The genuine Royal Wiltons, and only because the manufacturer decided 


to drop these patterns are we able to offer them at these prices. 


Note 


that they are less than the price of common velvet rugs, thus: 


Size 27x54 inches. 
Size 36x36 inches. 
Size 36x63 inches, 


Value 4.50, for » % 
Value 5.00, for ..... 
Value 6.95, for 


2.95 
3.50 
4.95 





Royal Axminster Rugs 


Size 9x12 feet, but subject to slight mill imperfections. 
heavy and are in exact reproductions of Oriental carpets. 
they would sell for 30.00 apiece. 


choose at 


They are very 
If perfect 


18.50 


From these you may 





Royal Axminster Rugs 


In beautiful two-toned effects, woven in one piece. 
subject to slight mill imperfections, 
sell as high as 45.00 each. Our price only 


These also are 


When perfect these rugs 24 75 
2 


R. H. WHITE CO. 








story is told with much ability, and en- 
lists sympathy. It will convince where 
abstract argument would iail. The writer 
dedicates the book to her husband, Otto 
Floyd Matthews, ‘‘who, as plaintiff in the 
case entitled ‘Love vs. Law,’ successfully 
conducted it, and was awarded a verdict 
because of his most ardent and effectual 
pleadings and arguments in the Supreme 
Court of Devotion.” H. B. B. 


THE SHOES THAT DANCED, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Anna Hempstead Branch. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1905. 


This is a collection of poems of rare 
merit and dramatic power. It ought to 
win for the writer a recognition of real 
genius. “The Shoes that Danced” is 
striking as a study of contrasted charac- 
ter—absolute fidelity on the part of a 
man, absolute selfisbness and insincerity 
on the part of a woman. Such extremes 
are seldom met with in real life, yet they 
do exist and have a right to portrayal. 
The style is highly dramatic. 4.B.B. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Fred is very capable,’’ said Aunt 
Nancy. “But I doubt if he has head 
enough to fill his father’s shoes,”’ 


Eddie—Ma, I’m awful hungry drawing 
pictures all the mornin’. Ain’t dinner 
most ready? 

Mother—Hush, Eddie! If you’re going 
to be an artist you mustn’t mind waiting 
a long time for dinner. 





‘‘Now, Pat,’’ said a magistrate to an old 
offender, ‘‘what brought you here again?”’ 

‘*Two policemin, sor,’’ was the laconic 
reply.’’ 

‘*Drunk, I suppose?’’ queried the mag- 
istrate. 

‘Yes, sor,’’ said Pat, ‘‘both av thim.”’ 


A young married woman was passing 
the summer alone on account of ber hus- 
band having been summoned to Europe 
on business. She had a caller one morn- 
ing, who asked if she were not lonely. 

**A little,’’ was the qualified answer. 

“But surely,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘you 
miss your husband very much?”’ 

The young woman laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. ‘At breakfast and 
at dinner I just stand his newspaper up 
in front of his plate, and half the time I 
forget he isn’t there.’’ 


The first session of the Japanese-Russian 
peace congress was in session. 
A tirade of awful language burst from 





the throats of the Japanese representa- 
tives, 

This was followed with equal vigor by 
the Russian ambassadors, 

President Roosevelt rushed between the 
opposing factions, and in a firm voice said 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! This is not to 
be tolerated. I brought you here for 
purely amicable purposes. I will not tol- 


} erate a furious quarrel and an outburst of 


vitu peration such as this!’’ 

‘“‘We were not quarreling,’ protested 
both the Japanese and Russians in chorus, 
‘‘We were only pronouncing each other’s 
names and titles.”’ 

Having apologized profusely for his 
blunder, the President withdrew.—Bal- 
timore American, 


Andrew D. White tells this story of 
Robert Browning: The poet one morning, 
hearing a noise in the street, went to his 
window and saw a crowd gazing at some 
Chinamen in gorgeous costumes who were 
leaving their carriages to mount his steps. 
Presently they were announced as the 
Chinese Minister at the Court of St. James 
and his suite. A solemn presentation 
having taken place, Browning said to the 
interpreter, ‘‘May I ask to what I am in- 
debted for the honor of his excellency’s 
visit?” The interpreter replied: ‘His 
excellency is a poet in his country.” 
Thereupon the two poets shook hands 
heartily. Browning then said: ‘‘May I ask 
to what branch of poetry his excellency 
devotes himself?’ The interpreter an- 
swered: ‘To poetical enigmas.’’ Brown- 
ing extended his hand again most cor- 
dially, saying: ‘‘His excellency is thrice 
welcome; he isa brother indeed!” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, . 





GENERAL WORK. — English-speaking Ar- 
menian would like work either in house or out- 
side, to take care of furnace and make himself 
= useful. Address Paul Tatoclian 455 

roadway, Chelsea, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy of 17, speaking some English, quiet and 
industrious, wants to work nights and mornings 
for his board and go to school, Has worked in 


hotel. Address A.R., care Hayrenik, 27 Beach 
St,, Boston. 
Armenian of 22, speaking English, wants to 


work for his board nights and mornings and go 





to school. Address Sarkis Hovannesian, Box 6, 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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FOR YOU. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS 

Shall you complain who feed the world, 
Who clothe the world, who house the world, 
Shall you complain who are the world 

Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour you show your power, 

The world must follow you. 


The world’s life lies in your right hand, 
Your strong right hand, your skilled right 
band; 
You hold the whole world in your hand, 
See to it what you do! 
Or dark or light, or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you. 


GILMAN. 


Then rise as you never ross before, 

Or hoped before, or dared before, 

And show as was never shown before 
The power that lies in you. 

Unite as one, see justice done! 
Believe and dare and do! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 

Miss Laura Gregg and Miss Laura Clay 
have opened suffrage headquarters at 375 
Yamhill St., Portland. 

The Oregon E. S. A., in gratitude to the 
National Letter-Carriers’ Association for 
passing a woman suffrage resolution, in- 
vited them ‘“‘to drink tea and eat Oregon 
fruit’? at the Oregon building. The Wo- 
man’s Tribune says: 

“The invitation was received with ap- 
plause, and several hundred members of 
the Association, with wives and friends, 
proceeded to the stately Oregon building, 
where they were received by Mrs. Coe, 
president; Dr. Jeffreys-Myers, hostess of 
the building; Dr. Mary A. Thompson, 
pioneer woman physician of Oregon; Dr. 
Luema Johnson and other members of the 
Association. Miss Laura Clay and Miss 
Laura Gregg, of the National, were present 
and helped to emphasize the delight in 
the endorsement of woman suffrage by so 
large and important a body as the Letter- 
Carriers’ Association. Mrs. Abbie C. 
French and Mrs. Colby, of the committee, 
looked after the general arrangements. 
Tea was served on the verandah by Mr. 
Fujimura, the manager of the Formosa- 
Oolong Japanese Tea House, and two of 
the dainty Japanese maidens that delight 
all who drink of their exhilarating bev- 
erage. Twenty-two boxes of fruit had 
been contributed by the costodians of the 
fruit tables in the various county exhibits 
from Oregon in the Agricultural Building. 
Two of the committee had personally 
solicited the fruit on behalf of the Associ- 
ation, and many’s the good word they got 
for the suffrage cause, besides each vieing 
with the other to give of their best for the 
entertainment. The tables were loaded 
with the most luscious apples, pears, 
peaches and prunes this*round ball can 
offer, for when you get the best that 
Oregon has, there is nothing left to be 
desired. Notwithstanding the bountiful 
supply, it proved inadequate to the fruit- 
hungry folk from all parts of the United 
States; and here was where Mr. Jefferson 
Myers, president of the State Commission, 
played his part as patron saint of the 
whole function, for he sent out to the 
State exhibit and ordered several more 
boxes for us. Moreover, when the hour 
of tea had lengthened into two and every- 
thing was clean gone, and the Japanese 
bad taken away their empty tea-urns, Mr. 
Myers made our peace with a tardy dele. 
gation of newspaper people and said he 
would make a special fruit repast for them 
the next day, and so he did.”’ 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes writes: ‘“‘The 
JouRNAL is a great comfort to me, and a 
help to any American or English-speaking 
woman.”’ 

A friend in Oxford, Pa., writes: ‘‘I can 
do so little for the cause we both love that 
I have centered upon the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL as my one bit of effective work, sin- 
cerely believing that its circulation is the 
most effective agency for the advancement 
of the cause among our best thinkers.” 

A woman in Washington, D. C., writes, 
renewing her subscription, ‘I am almost 
ashamed to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate the JouRNAL and its editors, when I 
do so little to really help,—to prove my 
sincerity. I fear Sacajawea is no happier 
in her new hunting-ground, because of 
our tardy (yet lovely) recognition of her 
unselfish leadership; but I hope the Black- 
wells are in its presage.”’ 

A woman physician of Sandusky, O., 
says: “The JOURNAL is my most prized 
paper and is full of help. I send 50 cents 
for the copies you forwarded, and wish I 
could send you $50.00, for I do find such 
satisfaction in the brave JOURNAL.”’ 

Another friend in Moorestown, N. J., 
writes: ‘Of the number of interesting pa- 
pers that come to our home, there is none 
that I prize more than the JOURNAL,” 

A friend in Marion, Ind., writes: ‘‘I 





CARPETINGS 


PRAY’S 


RUGS 


UPHOLSTERY 





at a moderate price. 


general furnishings. 


and prices range from . . . 


*‘it must be laid to the credit of Persia that a 
strenuous effort is being made to uphold the 
quality of the carpets, in the face of demoralizing 
influences which have proved the undoing of the 
craft in other sections of the East.’’ 
JOHN KIMBLEY MUMFORD on Oriental Rugs. 
It has been our purpose to secure a quantity of good Oriental carpets 
In our recent importation there is a lot of 97 
Persian carpets, many of them in small all over effects that are suited to 
They were purchased in the Custom House of Con- 
stantinople and are an original package. 
Sizes from 8.3x 10.3 to 11x 14.8 


We recommend these as excellent value. 


, 85.00 to 200.00 








John H. Pray & Sons Co. 


646-658 Washington Street. 
Opp. Boyslton St. Tel. 2000 Ox, 











JOURNAL, and read its pages with great 
pleasure.”’ 

A woman in Hunter, North Dakota, 
writes: “I wish I had time to express to 
you in fitting words my appreciation and 


editors, but I am a busy mother and 
grandmother, and my time is fully occu- 
pied. May God bless and prosper you as 
you so richly deserve!’ 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts W.S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting at Holyoke, Mass., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 24 and 25 (not 25 
and 26, as first announced). Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and other good speakers will be pres- 
ent. The Mayor of Holyoke will give the 
address of welcome. One of the largest 
churches in the city has been secured for the 
meetings. The local Suffrage Committee in 
Holyoke are making every preparation to 
give the Convention a royal reception, and 
offer to furnish free entertainmant to a hun- 
dred delegates. Let us send as large a rep- 
resentation as possible. 

The delegates and visitors will take the 9 
A.M. train from Boston on Tuesday, Oct. 
24, arriving in Holyoke a little after 12. The 
Hospitality Committee will meet them and 
escort them to their respective quarters. In 
the afternoon there will be a reception to 
Miss Shaw and the delegates ; in the evening 
a public meeting with distinguished speak- 
ers. In addition to Miss Shaw, it is hoped 
that Miss Laura Henry of Australia will be 
present. She is a charming speaker, and an 
authority on child-saving work in Australia 
She comes highly recommended by Mrs. A. 
Watson Lister and Miss Catherine Spence. 

Wednesday morning the business meeting 
will be held. At noon, lunch will be served 
in the church (tickets 50 cents), followed by 
a discussion of the Plan of Work. The dele- 
gates will be able to take the 3 P. M. train 
home. 

There are now in the Connecticut Valley 
ten Suffrage Committees, most of them new 
ones, and it is expected that there will be 
much new blood at this convention. 

The railroad fare to Holyoke is $2.38 each 
way. itis hoped that a reduction may be 
obtained if a large number are going. 





-_--— 


CALIFORNIA ANNUAL CONVENTION. 








The Annual Convention of the California 
E. 8. A. will be held in Wheeler’s Audito- 
rium, formerly Century Hall, 1215 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Oct. 20 and 21. A full repre- 
sentation from all parts of tbe State is earn- 
estly desired. 

Although the last Legislature refused to 
submit to the voters an amendment to the 
constitution granting full suffrage to the 
women of the State, we, the women of Cali- 
fornia, know no defeat, and are resolved to 
carry on with increased vigor the agitation 
for political equality, We demand equal 
privileges for all citizens without regard to 
sex. 

Henry B. Blackwell, that earnest worker 
for all that is uplifting to humanity, says: 
‘‘We shall never have good government un- 
tilit is made by men and women—a constit- 
uency too numerous to be bribed, and too 
independent to be coerced.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all men 
and women who believe in the American 
principle of ‘Equal Justice to All’ to meet 


with us in convention to review the work of | 


the past and pian for the future. 
Mrs. ELuen C. SARGENT, 
Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCR, 
Mars. Resecca B. SrPrina, 
Hono: ary Presidents. 
Mrs. Mary S. Srerry, President, 
Mrs. ANNA R. BIDWELL, 


Dr. CHARLOTTE BAKER, , 
Vice- Presidents. 


Miss Jessie AnrHONY, Rec. Secretary. 
Mrs. H. J. D. Coarman, Cor. Sec'y. 

Miss CLARA M. SCHLINGHEYDE, Treas. 
Miss JOSEPHINE R. CoLe, | 


Auditors. 
Miss ANNIE L. CorsBeErt: ) 


Mr. Grover Cleveland doesn’t think 
women should join clubs or have the right 
of suffrage. When he gets through his 





eagerly await the coming of my WoMAN’S | list of ‘‘don’ts,”’ will he kindly indicate the 


love for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and its | 


privileges that they may legitimately en- 
joy?—Boston Transcript. 














MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 
(Y) Ladies’ Tailoring 


We are prepared to make to measure 
cloth costumes, outside garments and 
riding habits for ladies, Latest designs 
and fabrics shown, and all work done 
on the premises to the satisfaction of 
our customers. 














400 WASHINGTON STREET. 














Shepard Norwell 


COMPANY 


Warm Blankets 


For Chilly Nights 


11-4 White Wool Blankets, in red, blue 
and pink borders; unusual value at the 
price, 3.00 pair. 


11-4 White Wool Blankets, in handsome 
borders, nearly all wool filling, and would 
have to retail at 5.00 if bought at to-day’s 
price of wool. Special price now . , . 

4.00 pair. 


11-4 All-Wool Scarlet Blankets, heavy 
and warm; extra value at the price 
5.00 pair. 


Comforters, full size, covered both sides 
with silkoline, filled with clean cotton; 
made to retail at 1.37!4. Special price. . 

98ec each. 


Comforters, full size, both sides cov- 
ered with fine silkoline; medium and dark 
eae ee - 1.50 each. 


Comforters, full size, covered with extra 
fine silkoline, filled with clean white cot- 
ton, in pretty colors. Special. . .. . 

2.00 each. 


Shepard Norwell 


COMPANY 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
| SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 














| As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
| tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
| absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
| massage and electricity. I also have a 
| special method of shampooing. 
| Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
| ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hargret Taryitor Urton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madi Street, R N.Y. 

President, Rev. Anna H. Suaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLORENCE KBLLEY. Treasurer, Mrs, HARRIET TAYLOR U PToON 
New York City. Warren, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTe M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors, | Miss Lauma Cray, Lexington, Ky. ; ; 
’ | Dr. ANNICE Je¥FrREYS MYERs, Portland, Ore. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


hast. 











Place of meeting for 1906 Convention of N. A. W. S. A., Baltimore, Md. Dates 
to be announced later. , 

Nebraska W. S. A., Broken Bow, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 

Ohio W. 8. A., Central Christian Church in Warren, Oct. 18 and 19. 

New Hampshire, Claremont, Oct. 30, 31. 

Maine, Old Orchard, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke, Oct. 24 and 25. 

California E. 8. A., Wheeler’s Auditorium, San Francisco, Oct. 20 and 21. 

New York State W. S. A., First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 

New York State W. S. A., Rochester, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Oct. 26 and 27, Chickasha, I. T. 

Michigan E. S. A., Port Huron, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2. 

Iowa W. S. A., Panora, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, Nov. 14 and 15. 





The Cleveland (O0.) Equal Franchise Club has issued a handsome year-book. 





“The National Column is most helpful. I wish that every suffragist took the 
WoMAN’s JouRNAL.”—Rozy B. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 





Mary Coolidge, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., writes: “At our county fair we distrib- 
uted 1,300 Political Equality Leaflets, and 400 copies of Progress, all to adults. We 
secured 409 signatures to enrolment cards.” 





Have you seen the leaflet, ‘Roosevelt for Equal Rights”? It is for sale at Headquar- 
ters; price, 15 cts. per 100 copies, postpaid. The article, “‘Where Women Vote,”’ by 
Carrie Chapman Catt, in the October Progress, has been published in leaflet form, 
Send 15 cents for 100 copies. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is in the field again, after a brief vacation at Wianno, Mass, 
Sept. 27 she spoke for the Provincial W. C. T. U, in Richmond, Canada; Sept. 28 for 
the Vermont State W. C. T. U. Oct. 4she is booked for the Ohio W. C. T. U., which 
meets in Cleveland. 





Nebraska is to have two excellent speakers, at least, for her State convention. 
Oct, 11 Mrs. Mary C.C. Bradford of Denver will speak, and Oct. 12 Dr. Matt S. 
Hughes of Kansas City wlll address the convention on ‘The Evolution of Woman.”’ 





The NewYork News Letter for September gives a most interesting account of vari- 
ous school meetings in the State, showing that women are voting and being elected 
to office in gratifying numbers. We are especially pleased to note that at Sherwood 
Miss Emily Howland was reélected, and that her niece, Miss Isabel Howland, was 
elected to succeed her father, the late Hon. Wm. Howland. 





In a circular letter to her co-workers, Mrs. Blankenburg, president of the Pennsy!l- 
vania W. S. A., calls attention to the important recommendations in the Plan of 
Work adopted at the National Convention, callsan annual business meeting in the Guild 
House, Philadelphia, Nov. 10, for the election of a State corresponding secretary and 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention; urges renewed efforts for increase of member- 
ship, ete. Following the State Federation of Clnbs, which will meet at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, Mrs. Blankenburg, accompanied by the State treasur- 
er, Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, and Miss Jane Campbell, president of the Philadelphia 
County Society, will hold meetings in Meadville, Erie and Pittsburg. 





This coming week, Oct. 2 to 7, is to be Old Home Week in Warren, O. An elab- 
orate program has been prepared, and the city will be thronged with visitors from 
near and far. Our beautiful flag will float from the house in which our Headquarters 
are located, and our banner, *‘Taxation Without Representation is Tyranny,” will be 
conspicuously displayed, 





Mrs. L. H. Day, president of the Maine W. S. A., writes of the passing away of 
one of Maine’s most beloved members, Miss Louise Titcomb. She says: ‘She had an 
enviable record as a volunteer army nurse, and was ever a friend of the helpless and 
suffering. For some years she was secretary of the State Suffrage Association, and 
later served as treasurer of the Portland Equal Suffrage Club. She lived to the ripe 
age of 80, and to the last was full of hope and interest in our great. work.” 





How many Suffrage Clubs comprise a twelfth of the population of their communi- 
ties in their membership? The Lucy Stone Club of Andover, N. Y., does. Its pres- 
ident, Mrs, Roxy Burrows, says: ‘Our club has over 100 members. This is a town of 
1200 people. Last spring a number of our club members and myself went to White- 
ville and organized a club of 40 members. We expect to claim the $20 one year from 
now, as the club is in a flourishing condition.” Weare pleased to report that Mrs. 
Burrows’s husband and two sons are members of her club. 





When the Headquarters of our Association were removed from New York to 
Warren, we considered ourselves fortunate to secure rooms in an old and handsome 
family residence, located in the heart of the town, within a few yards of the post- 
office, and quite near the banks, telegraph and express offices. No better location for 
our business could have been found. We have been very comfortable in our two 
large rooms, and all the friends who have visited Headquarters have pronounced the 
location and surroundings almost ideal for our purpose. We learned a few weeks ago 
that this house had been leased to a piano-dealer, who will occupy it as a place of 
business and residence. Immediately we commenced ‘‘house-hunting.’’ Outside of 
the Court House there are less than half a dozen offices on the ground floor in this 
town. Downstairs offices are not to be had, and there were very few vacant rooms of 
any description. The Public Library has for some years been located in a large room 
on the ground floor of the Court House, and is now about to move because a new Pub- 
lic Library building has been erected. A friend suggested that we try for this room. 
Little dreaming we had a chance of securing it, we made our application. We learned 
that the County Commissioners had received many other applications for the room, 
but after three weeks, during which time we had three interviews with the Com mis- 
sioners ourselves, and a number of county officials used their influence in our behalf, 
we were notified that it had been decided to allow us to have the room. ‘The Court 
House is located in the public park, which occupies the central square of the town, 
and the room which we are to have extends across the west end of the building, with 
windows on three sides. It is a handsome room, has a tile floor, and the rent includes 
heat, light and janitor service, and we get all of this for the same rent that we are 
paying at present. The Association is certainly to be congratulated, for the new quar- 
ters will give an added dignity to our cause in this community. 





The Sacajawea Statue Association, of Portland, Oregon, recently adopted the 
following resolution: 


Whereas, justice, equality and a recognition of the part women took in the up- 
building of a free and independent Republic are the basic principles upon which the 
Sacajawea Statue Association was founded; and 

Whereas, we do not believe that these principles can be carried out while the 
mothers of the country occupy an inferior position and are denied the privilege of 
citizenship by the government they helped to create; and 

Whereas, this question of justice, and the recognition of women as individuals, 
has now become a live and vital one in the State of Oregon; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Sacajawea Statue Association, do heartily 
endorse the work of the Equal Suffrage Association in its efforts to.obtain for the 
women of Oregon the right of suffrage at the next general election, and we pledge 
them our earnest and cordial codperation and support. 
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